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PiTER reached up to take my hand, ready to 
go—”’ is perhaps symbolic of the relationship of a 
caseworker and a child in a foster home placement 
experience. This statement, in its simplicity, reflects 
the caseworker’s sensitivity to the child’s need to 
move at his own pace, and the child’s trusting readi- 
ness, with the support of the caseworker, to go to the 
new experience that lies ahead of him. 

As we are concerned with the role of the case- 
worker in direct relationship with the child in foster 
home care, we can find our points of agreement or 
difference only in terms of a briefly stated concept of 
the agency’s more total responsibility to the child and 
that of the caseworker as the agency representative. 

I heartily join others in the clamorous plea that 
research methods be applied to examination of the 
effectiveness of present practice. The concepts which 
I present are based only on convictions rooted in 
experience. I feel a sense of urgency that we clarify 
our present knowledge to give more sure direction in 
our casework in the child-placing field. We respect 
those early leaders whose deep concern for the rights 
of children as little individuals led them to a firm 
belief in the answer to be found in foster home care. 
I believe there was a naiveté, however, in our earlier 
less limited assertions that when a child’s parents 
failed him either because of circumstances beyond 
their control or because of their own inadequacies, we 
could offer him substitute family life. Too recently 
we rediscovered the child’s parents and in our zeal 
not to deny them the responsibility and right that 
was inherently theirs, lost a bit of our focus as we 
proclaimed child placement as a service to parents. 

We know with great certainty the rare and positive 
value of foster home care. As we assert the child’s 
right to parents, his dilemma in separation from his 
parents, and the confusion he faces in the necessarily 
complicated relationships of foster home care, we 
have a more sharpened focus in our professional serv- 
ices. Many of us now hopefully foresee a more limited 
period of foster home care for most children. With a 
greater degree of professional maturity, we can with 
sureness help a child to use the foster home experi- 
ence into which his life’s reality has forced him, if we 
are working toward greater security for the child than 


* Presented at National Conference of Social Work, April, 1950. 
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DIRECT CASEWORK WITH THE CHILD IN FOSTER HOME PLACEMENT* 


With well-chosen case material, the writer illustrates her 
belief that the worker must have a direct and meaningful 
relationship with the child to enable him fully to use his 
foster home experience. 


can ever be offered in continued placement. That 
many children may return to their own families is a 
more real possibility than we once believed. We can 
be more courageous in helping the parent to resolve 
the part that she is able or willing to play in the life 
of the child, and thus free a greater number of chil- 
dren legally and psychologically for ties to a new 
family of their own through adoption. We should see 
a marked reduction in the number of children re- 
quired to make the more difficult adjustment through 
years of foster care. 


Foster Parents’ Role 


Similarly, I believe we now have clarified the role 
we can expect of our foster parents. A new status is 
theirs now, a hard-earned status prompted in part by 
the agency’s increased awareness of what is involved 
for them and dependence on what they alone can 
give to children. It is good that we can now acknowl- 
edge, as we do in many concrete ways, what certain 
families are able to share in the most intimate of 
human relationships—family life itself. We do not 
belittle what they have to offer a child as we are more 
objective in recognizing that they are in this way 
meeting needs of their own. We are caught off bal- 
ance, I believe, if we ask them to carry a further 
relationship with professional attitudes. No matter 
what degree of understanding and acceptance of the 
child and his parents we may help the foster parents 
to develop, we cannot ask of them complete objec- 
tivity when emotional involvement is the very root 
of the degree of the security they offer. How natural 
it is that at points they find themselves competing 
with the parents for the child’s affection! How natu- 
ral it is that they react to the child’s misplaced 
hostility! I believe we tend to negate what foster 
families have primarily and uniquely to offer if we 
ask of them, too, a relationship fundamentally re- 
quiring professional disciplines. 
~ Even with the lowered caseloads now accepted as 
necessary for effective work in child placement, the 
caseworker is entitled to full agency support as she 
establishes priorities in the use of her time and energy 
in these enmeshed relationships. We must know how 
to keep direction and movement in terms of contacts 
with natural parents, foster parents and child. It is a 
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situation charged with the dynamics of forced growth 
or the alternative of stunted personality. It is the 
child fundamentally whose chances for healthy ad- 
justment are favored, or it is he who pays the price 
of our confusion. There are no “routine visits” in a 
child-placing agency of professional standards. The 
sustained relationship requires regularity, but there 
is inevitable movement and change. I believe that the 
effectiveness of the casework has a definite correla- 
tion not only to the relationship established, but also 
to the focused timing of contacts with foster parents, 
natural parents and child, in terms of the needs of 
each and the part which can be carried by each in the 


child’s behalf. 


The Caseworker and the Child 


It is possible that we may be more nearly in agree- 
ment about the role of the caseworker with the nat- 
ural parents and the foster parents than in her direct 
relationship with the child. We know that foster 
families may fail the child; we know that parents 
may hurt the child in broken promises even as they 
attempt to work out their feelings about him and the 
part they will play in his life. We can never forget 
how big we as adults must seem to a little child, how 
big and frightening, or how big and comforting. 
Representing the agency that has accepted from the 
parents and the community the responsibility for the 
child’s foster care, the caseworker must, I.believe, 
have a direct and meaningful relationship with the 
child to enable him fully to use his foster home 
experience. She is the adult on whom he can stead- 
fastly rely, as her warmth of feeling for him as an 
individual is professionally disciplined to readiness to 
help meet his needs. 

The sensitive caseworker in child placement makes 
full use of the tangible evidences of shared responsi- 
bility, and of the child’s status. The difference in 
names, the use of the agency medical and dental 
services, the psychological and psychiatric services, 
the clothing plan, the visits with parents, are hers to 
use on a casework basis. The caseworker’s relation- 
ship with the child represents his living reality with a 
family other than his own. She cannot fulfill her role 
as the “kind lady” visiting the foster home, seen in 
the clinic, liking the child. Neither do I believe that 
she can be related to the child as a therapist. This 
would deny her part, as agency representative, in his 
reality situation. She is related to the child’s family 
situation which makes placement necessary, she is 
related to his present home, and she is related to the 
child himself in his growth process. 

There is a marked difference between presenting 
raw, hurtful truths and the rightful integrity, honesty 
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and directness in a relationship which means that a 
caseworker is supporting the child in what he must 
deal with in his own reality. While she can know the 
hurtful parts of his life experience, she dare not 
plunge him needlessly into a distress that is not his to 
resolve if he is to make constructive use of his 
present. We have long recognized that the child’s 
vigorous protests against his situation may be ex- 
pressed through his withdrawal, his aggressive be- 
havior, his lying, enuresis, and stealing. I wonder 
whether, knowing the child’s need for greater secu- 
rity, we have at times put on foster parents alone the 
burden of offering the child even greater warmth and 
security, when the child may equally need help from 
the caseworker in accepting his situation. 

I believe that there are certain bits of his life 
experience that a caseworker must share with every 
child, which she can not rightly delegate to parents 
or foster parents, no matter how understanding they 
may be. These I see specifically as preparation for 
placement, with separation from the natural parents 
and movement toward the new life with others who 
temporarily assume the substitute parental role; 
preparation for other changes in his living situation; 
direct help with the child in his uncertainty about 
what he can expect from his parents; help in his 
acceptance of his foster child status; and preparation 
for return to his own family or the family that is to be 
his through adoption. In stating this, I believe the 
caseworker has a right and responsibility to ask of 
the natural parents and of the foster parents what- 
ever support they are able to give the child in the 
changes he faces. The caseworker must be funda- 
mentally ready to be used professionally by the child 
as he reaches, figuratively and literally, for her hand, 
seeking support from her. She can then sensitively 
respond to the fundamental questions he must re- 
solve, no matter how directly and bluntly voiced, or 
how subtly expressed without words. She must help 
him to find a sense of self as an individual through 
some of the experiences, confusions and changes that 
extend beyond those involved in the natural growth 
process. The child’s need, on varying levels, to settle 
for himself the rejection that seems inherent in foster 
child status is evidenced when the caseworker’s rela- 
tionship with him is sustained. Excerpts from case 
records are illustrative of the basic approach here 
presented. 


Preparation for Placement 


In the first, the child is being prepared for place- 
ment. Helen is a little girl of three with an almost 
shattering experience of neglect necessitating her 
placement through court commitment. The case- 
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worker, sensitive to the trauma of her removal from 
her family, moves at the child’s pace toward place- 
ment with a foster family, the child meantime having 
emergency care. 


“When I first saw Helen, she had her head down, almost leaning 
on her chest. When she did look up, she looked away instead of 
straight at me. Her expression was blank and uninterested as a 
counselor prepared her for my visit. She is a towheaded youngster 
who was dressed unbecomingly. She responded mechanically as the 
counselor took her hand and walked over with her to where I was 
standing.” 


In this first contact, delightful in its complete 
recording, the child begins to relate to the caseworker. 
The objective observations of the child are recorded 
as the caseworker begins to determine directly, aside 
from referral material, the individual needs of this 
child in a foster home. The material ends with the 
statement: 


“Her head was still for the most part downcast, although every 
once in a while she looked up at me questioningly.” 


The caseworker visited Helen at the Center a few 
days later. 


“Helen smiled a little when she saw me and later she came quite 
eagerly with me, causing the counselor to remark that she seemed 
to remember. I thought this might be so when Helen brought over 
a book and wanted to ‘read’ it. Also, when we went for a walk 
along the corridor she asked to get her doll. Helen spoke simple 
sentences and she was apparently familiar with the book she 
selected. She named accurately such pictures as the elephant, the 
bird, the little girl, and each time she came to the picture of a 
birthday cake and a candle, she laughed pleasantly, saying, ‘It’s a 
happy birthday cake.’ She then handed me the book and asked 
that I find the happy birthday. When I did so, she was most 
pleased and laughed delightedly and sang the song. In fact, this 
joy was so infectious that a little boy came over and sang with her. 
Helen resented the other child and tried to push him aside. When 
Helen came to a picture of a little girl and identified it correctly, 
I agreed and pointed to Helen asking, ‘Who is this?’ She replied 
with her full name. I pointed to myself asking who I was and she 
said, ‘That’s a mama.” When we went for a walk along the corridor, 
Helen took my hand and showed me where she wished to go. She 
pointed to the elevator by name and indicated that she wanted to 
go on it. I said ‘Not today,’ and she repeated this after me as 
though she understood and was content with the explanation. 
When we got back I was getting ready to leave and Helen stated 
she wanted to go bye-bye with me. I said I couldn’t take her now 
but another day, was that all right? and she nodded yes. This time 
she acknowledged my good-by and waved as I left.” 


Through casework help, the mother was enabled 
to visit Helen. She had told her too tearfully that she 
couldn’t now care for her and that she wanted “‘the 
lady” to find a mommy who could have her live with 
them for a while. 

At the next visit, we find this movement. 


“Helen was very quiet when I saw her and took a long time to 
respond. She just sat as previously described, with her head down. 
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I went very slowly since there had been an unfortunate lapse of 
time in getting this situation clarified. I talked of how I had come 
to see Helen again and said that I would be taking her to a new 
mommy and daddy. Helen began to play with some of the toys 
which were around and I played with her and while doing this 
continued to talk of why I was there to see her. I felt that Helen 
grew increasingly responsive and when after a while I asked her if 
she would like to go for a walk, she seemed uncertain, saying ‘yes’ 
then ‘no,’ then after hesitating a bit more she brought out her 
snowsuit. She held on to this, saying ‘no.’ I did not reach forward to 
take this and she put the suit down. As she did so I again said that 
if she liked we could go for a little walk and that we would come 
back this time. She seemed to be weighing this carefully and then 
volunteered that she would like to go out to the park. I agreed we 
could do this and suggested perhaps Helen would like to bring her 
suit over so I could help her put it on. She did this and was very 
quiet during and after the time she was being dressed. She then 
took my hand and led the way to the elevator and out of the 
building. She pointed the way to the park and we went, but once 
there Helen grew restless and wanted to return to the Center. I 
agreed we could do this. However, I pointed to the buses and the 
cars as we were walking and talked with Helen of how she would 
be going to a new mommy and daddy and would be riding in one 
of thes2. She was definitely interested although frightened and I 
reassured her. I could now tell her that tonight she would sleep 
here, for one more night, and then we would go bye-bye, and there 
would be the new mommy and daddy. 

“When we got back into the nursery, Helen let go of my hand 
and impulsively rushed over to the first child she spotted from her 
group and grabbed and hugged her hard. She then walked around 
the room, seeming to take it all in with her eyes, and greeted each 
child she saw. She went over to the counselor and threw her arms 
around her. When I said good-by to Helen she was responsive and 
I said I would be coming again in two days and she shook her 
head yes.” 


Two days later. The mother, Mrs. Miller, had come 
to the office with Helen and the caseworker. 


“Mrs. Miller then showed Helen some of the toys and the child 
appeared interested but response seemed to be at a minimum level. 
The mother stayed about a half hour and was most reluctant to 
leave until I suggested that leave-taking would be best. At this 
Mrs. Miller began to cry hard and hugged Helen harder. This 
seemed to frighten the child and I spoke to Mrs. Miller of the fact 
that she could visit Helen by plan and that I would be in touch 
with her. Comforted by this thought she left, leaving Helen look- 
ing after her and crying. I then picked Helen up and sat on the 
couch with her. Helen grew completely quiet. She stretched out in 
almost rigid fashion, neither crying nor moving. I sat near her 
while she lay this way, stroking her head and saying that her own 
mommy knew about the home she was to go to and that her new 
mommy and daddy and her new brother would be coming soon. 
Helen shook her head no a few times. When I felt that enough time 
had passed in this way, I picked up a picture storybook since I 
knew that Helen was responsive to this kind of thing and I began 
to turn the pages as I sat near her and to comment on the pictures. 
As I turned the pages, Helen began to move her eyes and look my 
way although the rest of her remained quite rigid. I then finished 
with the book and stated aloud that the book was finished and I 
thought I’d stand up and walk out into the hall and maybe to the 
garden. At this Helen jumped up, saying ‘yes’ and took my hand 
to accompany me. She walked with me into the hall. However, as 
I moved to take her toward the garden she shook her head no and 
pointed to the door leading out of the building, saying, ‘Go this 
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way.’ I explained to Helen that she would go this way in a little 
while with her new mommy and then she began to cry once more 
saying she wanted to go now.” 


We must leave Helen at this point, though it 
should be added that she was enabled to find her 
place with her foster family and to accept the 
mother’s visits. 


Replacement for Child 


For Martha, not quite seven, a replacement be- 
came necessary. The statements selected from the 
record can be at best only suggestive of the relation- 
ship. 


“She looked up with what I would describe as a rather knowing 
smile, held my hand tightly and stated, ‘I want to tell you a 
secret. Marjorie doesn’t like me. I like her but she doesn’t like me.’ 
I stated that I knew many people like her. 

“‘She continued to express interest and excitement in the thought 
of going to the new home and she asked if I would tell them that 
she was a very nice little girl and I assured her that I thought she 
was, saying I really already had told them this. But then I added | 
thought it was awfully hard to be nice always and to be good 
always. 

“T then talked with her further about the Werner home and she 
asked whether she couldn’t come around to my side of the table as 
we talked and I agreed that this would be fine. She sat very close 
to me then, leaning against me part of the time and holding on to 
the collar of my coat. Later Martha said what she wanted was to 
just grow up and be a mother. 

“Martha sat quiet for a minute and then stated, ‘I feel so funny 
when I go to a new home,’ and she became very quiet again after 
this. I acknowledged this as a normal, natural way to feel and 
talked of how hard I thought it was to change to a new home, new 
people and surroundings. She shook her head yes, and added, ‘I 
don’t speak up in a new home’ and went on to explain that it was 
so hard for her to talk for a while. Again I acknowledged and sup- 
ported her feelings. However, I went on to assure her that her new 
family would certainly understand and know this and they would 
all try to make her feel comfortable quickly.” 


Bobbie, who is nine, is tortured by his tie to his 
unstable mother, whose promises cannot be fulfilled. 


“He said in a half joking, half serious way, ‘Don’t you like me?’ 
And when I said of course I did, he kept repeating my name. He 
said sadly, ‘I wish I could live with my real mother.’ I said sym- 
pathetically I knew he did. He said if his mother had a husband, 
‘they’ would let her keep him. I corrected this, saying that it was 
easier if she did have a husband because then the father could 
work and the mother could stay at home and tuke care of a child. 
I thought his mother did not like anyone well enough to marry 
him, and that she would have such a hard time working and not 
having anyone to take care of him that she had asked us to take 
care of him. I asked Bobby if he felt we did not want his mother 
to take him with her. He said very softly that he did not know. 
I told him we would like for him and his mother to be able to live 
together and some day his mother might be able to manage this. 
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Bobby said yes, his mother told him that she would take him 
someday and after a pause, said, ‘But she has a father and a 
brother, couldn’t they take care of me?’ I said it would be fine if 
they could, but his mother had not lived with them when she was 
a child so that they were not as close as some families. 

“He was much more active and aggressive with me than on our 
last trip. On the subway platform he raced up and down, enjoyed 
pretending he was going to sit down beside me and instead, dashing 
off. Several times he threw himself on top of me, even more roughly 
than I had seen him do with his foster mother. Once he tried to sit 
on my lap and when I protested, he said he wanted to be a baby. 
I said gently perhaps he wanted to be, but really he wasn’t a baby, 
He climbed down and said, ‘I was only playing.’ He swung on the 
subway poles and once sang with gusto in a very silly way. I 
quietly told him to stop and he did, saying that he was acting 
crazy. I said he was acting silly and wondered if he knew why. He 
said, ‘Yes, but I can’t tell you why,’ as if this were a secret, and he 
added, ‘There is nothing you can do about it anyway.’ I said I 
would like to have him tell me anything that made him unhappy 
and I would try my best to do what I could.” 


Bobbie could not bear the close relationships of 
foster family life, and with the support of his case- 
worker, moved into a group setting. 


They Speak for Themselves 


Peggy, who is ten, is a sensitive child with delicate 
features. In many ways she has expressed marked 
hostility toward her mother, who has not visited her 
for four years. Her recent response to the case- 
worker’s gentle question did Peggy understand now 
why she lives in a foster home, met this response, 
“Because my mother did not give me the privilege of 
adoption.” 


Sandra is eleven. After a visit with her father with 
the necessary control of the office setting, she came to 
our playroom, regressing with no embarrassment as 
she played with a didy doll, taking particular delight 
when she managed to have the doll make a wet spot 
on her caseworker’s dress. She moved beyond this to 
a request that they play games, saying that she 
wanted to be the mother who asked the agency to 
take care of her baby, and wondering what the case- 
worker would say. In delightfully simple terms, the 
caseworker responded and when they completed this 
game, the child said that she wanted to play another. 
This time she wanted to be a mother who came to ask 
for foster children. Timidly she asked in the make- 
believe why children went to foster homes and the 
kinds of children that the agency placed. She inter- 
rupted the play a bit later, saying with relief, ‘“Hon- 
estly it’s like that, isn’t it?” At times when she and 
her little sister need reassurance, their favorite game 
is “Sheltering Arms.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PATTERNS OF COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR CHILDREN® 


Herschel Alt 
Executive Director 
Jewish Board of Guardians 


New York City 


If we are to have the really effective follow-up of the 
Midcentury White House Conference acknowledged as 
vitally necessary, where should the primary obligation 
for planning and implementation of basic programs 


rest? This paper discusses this question. 


As I considered what aspect of planning might be of 
greatest concern at this time, I soon realized that the 
White House Conference in itself is one of the most 
impressive projects in planning for children that has 
been undertaken in our nation; and as I turned to the 
publications of the Conference, I became convinced 
more and more that the basic problem in planning 
which needs to be faced is how to conserve the gains 
which the Conference has already achieved and how 
to go on from here. We might ask ourselves, will this 
Conference sag as a planning venture in a few months 
after it is over? will it become merely a useful state- 
ment of goals for children, as has been substantially 
true of previous Conferences? or will it continue to be 
a vital instrumentality in achieving ever larger 
measures of protection for the children of our nation? 
We have begun to think that one of the character- 
istics of the American culture is to feel that a problem 
has been met when the machinery is set up. It is also 
true that the history of our efforts in planning for 
children records many unfulfilled promises and shat- 
tered hopes. There is a wide gap between what we 
strive for and what we achieve, and this can be seen 
in the limited extent to which we have been able to 
carry out recommendations of previous White House 
Conferences. To answer the question we have set for 
ourselves—how to conserve what has been gained 
through this Conference and how to assure continued 
progress in planning for children—calls for a critical 
appraisal of the actual achievement of the Conference 
at various levels, as a planning enterprise, and care- 
ful consideration of what kind of follow-up plans are 
necessary if it is to fulfill its fundamental purpose. 
Since any comprehensive or realistic appraisal of the 
Conference is beyond our assignment or capacity, we 
will limit ourselves to some general observations. 
Here we see a Conference which in its conception 
and implementation has drawn fully on our present 
knowledge and techniques of community organiza- 
tion and is consistent with the intrinsic character of 
our American spirit, as can be seen in its acceptance 
of gradual change, democratic participation, respect 
for the dignity and well-being of the individual and 


* Based on a statement presented at the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, December, 1950, 
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his greatest degree of self-realization as a member of 
an interdependent social group. 

The keynote of the Conference plan is “grass 
roots” participation. This objective is broadly con- 
ceived and carried out, and accordingly the activities 
of the Conference have involved not only lay and 
professional people, official and unofficial workers; 
not only those who might provide leadership and 
support for change; but also those who might be in- 
volved in carrying out whatever changes are adopted, 
and over and beyond that, those who might benefit 
from the improved situation in which planning may 
result. 


Wide Base of Participation 


Never before in our planning for children have so 
many people been involved from so many different 
walks of life with so many different personal and 
professional interests. The Conference report itself 
points out that the number of people dealing, 
through various kinds of organizations, with the 
lives of children and youths, runs into the millions 
where professional workers are concerned, and into 
more millions of volunteer assistants. To them should 
be added the large association of youth whose aim is 
the betterment of themselves and others. These 
figures also run into the millions. With all possible 
allowance made for membership duplication for both 
adults and youths, the net total is impressive. 

The concept of the planning process itself which is 
basic to the work of the Conference represents the 
best thinking of our day. Planning is not thought of 
merely as an activity which begins with the aware- 
ness of problems, fact finding and recommendations 
of action to be taken. These are recognized to be the 
formal and external, but not the essential and most 
important elements. Planning is conceived of as a 
dynamic process which should, from its inception, 
uncover, mobilize and channel feelings as well as 
ideas. Planning as a purely intellectual enterprise can 
be limited and sterile. It must be an emotional as well 
as an intellectual activity and, like all positive human 
experiences, release the strength of the persons 
involved. 
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The emphasis on psychological factors is consistent 
with the total emphasis of the Conference on the de- 
velopment of healthy personality in children. The 
full mobilization of psychological forces related to the 
wide range of social issues which the Conference takes 
into account might ideally release powerful forces 
seeking improvement in child life and human rela- 
tionships; and yield a sharpened focus on certain im- 
mediate and long-term objectives; the total process 
from initial motivation to achievement being one 
continuum spanning a number of years. 


Human Values Recognized 


Nor does its approach to planning ignore the values 
implicit in all planning for children and human beings. 
Planning and social purpose are synonymous, and 
whether expressed or implied, planning embraces 
certain values, certain kinds of human rights, certain 
kinds of social organization and interrelationship 
among human beings. It implies a collaborative 
society; any other kind contradicts its basic purpose. 
Planning must be in the interest of human beings, 
and the emphasis on the well-being of the individual 
becomes its central motive and unifying concept. 
Social measures must be related to the ability of the 
individual to profit from them, and their impact on 
him is a test of their validity. This is given expression 
in the following quotation from the Conference 
reports: 

“Tt is stated repeatedly that all children need emotional and 
economic security, in homes where parents understand child de- 
velopment and guidance and where family living is sound and 
happy; that in schools, in youth membership organizations, in 
churches and in the community as a whole, children and youth 
should have opportunities to express their creative and spiritual 
impulses, to develop their qualities of leadership and to learn to 
use their powers for the common good. It is also pointed out that 
they need to learn, through constructive group experiences, under 
skilled leadership, to respect and understand people of different 
racial, cultural and religious backgrounds. 

“Time and again in these reports, the importance of considering 
the total child is recognized, the importance of taking into account 


his spiritual and emotional growth as well as his physical develop- 
ment.” 


The interrelationship between various aspects of 
community life is another important consideration 
in all planning. Thus the movement of population 
from rural to urban areas, shifts in employment, 
changes in the relationship between wages and buy- 
ing power, all immediately bring consequences in 
other areas of living. And again to quote from the 
report: 


“It stands out clearly that state population and birth-rate 
figures have set off a chain reaction in the economic and social 
forces affecting children. Take the birth-rate figures. During and 
after the war, the birth rate jumped phenomenally. States saw 
their birth rate rise to the highest point in history from 1945-1950. 
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One state had 300,000 infants added to its population; almost one 
fourth of its total is now under fifteen years of age. 

“The chain reactions of this jump in child population have set 

in, The inevitable result, as this huge wave of children moves from 
grade to grade, causes consternation in schools, One state reports, 
for example, that its elementary school population in 1956 will be 
double that of 1946. Where are the schools for them? What of 
recreation, health, social and other services?” 
And if we take other examples, we know that if we 
begin to consider the needs of an emotionally dis- 
turbed child and how emotional disturbance can be 
prevented, we cannot stop without a full appraisal 
of almost our total social structure and values. 

It is important that we follow wherever the facts 
lead. The process of planning must not be short- 
circuited or prematurely terminated. When that 
happens we do not see the interrelationship between 
a specific problem and the total situation of which it 
is a part. We may limit ourselves to symptoms and 
short-term remedies. 

The interrelationship of many aspects of our 
social life can be seen not only in the many state- 
ments culled from the many state reports dealing 
with problems to be met, but also in the fundamental 
limitations upon change which the reports seem to 
recognize but take for granted and accept. 


Failure to Grapple with Problems 


This brings me to one of the basic limitations in the 
report on state and local action, namely, the failure 
to grapple with fundamental problems in our social 
life which constitute obstacles to the fullest realiza- 
tion of the goals for children which the Conference 
advocates. 

The summary of the various state reports shows 
what parents and groups concerned with family life 
are up against as they face economic and social pres- 
sures beyond their control. 

“Massachusetts watch factories close down, leaving unemploy- 
ment in their wake. The Government authorizes a reclamation 
project in a western state and migratory workers and their families 
pour in. Welfare agencies have a sudden aggravation of these 
already heavy problems. Health officials try to meet the needs of 
resident families plus the influx of new ones. An experimental 
station is opened in an eastern state. Soon more families must be 
housed; community health, welfare, recreation and education 
agencies find their budgets and facilities seriously strained. Migra- 
tory families who follow the crops—the sugar beet workers of 
Colorado, for example, and the 8500 temporary workers on Ohio 
farms in 1948 harvesting celery and tomatoes—are an old problem.” 


The report goes on to illustrate the impact of mass 
movement, unusual rise in population, shifts from 
one part of the country to the other, increased em- 
ployment of women. 

My disappointment lies in the fact that while these 
problems are clearly brought home to us, I do not 
find any imperative demand that we find ways of 
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guiding the social changes which have such a dire im- 
pact on the lives of children. The assumption seems 
to be that we must wait until social and economic 
events jeopardize the well-being of children, and then 
undertake remedial measures to minimize and reduce 
the injury. Remedial measures proposed take the 
form of better agencies, schools, day care centers. We 
have the beginnings of machinery at the national and 
state level for fundamental social planning which 
will guide the tempo of change and its impact on the 
lives of children, rather than repair the damage after 
it is done. 

We now turn to our original question: How can we 
assure the continuation of the planning activities 
which have been initiated by the White House Con- 
ference, so that as far as possible the value of what 
already has been achieved can be conserved and the 
fullest potentialities realized? We have identified 
many positive attributes and values of the Confer- 
ence. We have commented on one or two limitations. 
There is little question that the Conference represents 
signal gains in the building of channels of communica- 
tion among different organizations, groups and in- 
dividuals, and this is an essential element in all com- 
mon effort. While no evaluation of planning activities 
which have taken place in the various states has been 
made, it is fair to assume that they have resulted in 
real gains in understanding, in identification of needs 
and clarification of immediate and long-range goals, 
and in building a broad base for planning. 

The report on state and local action recognizes the 
importance of continuity of effort and sees the work 
of the Conference as just beginning. Certain possibili- 
ties for follow-up machinery are referred to, but no 
specific recommendation is made. These possibilities 
include follow-up through unofficial citizen commit- 
tees or through established state-wide agencies, such 
as the State Conference of Social Work; or through 
transfer of responsibilities to continuing agencies, 
such as a Council of Social Agencies, or through the 
establishment of a permanent body set up by legis- 
lative act or executive order which would have the 
responsibility for continued fact-finding and planning. 


Primary Responsibility Must Rest with Government 


Without minimizing the importance of citizen 
participation, I have grave question about the trans- 
fer of total responsibility to unofficial citizens’ com- 
mittees or loosely knit representative bodies such as 
State Conferences of Social Work. We have tried to 
do this in the past with relatively small results. We 
must distinguish responsibility for actual or technical 
planning and educational processes incident to it. 
The primary obligation for planning and implemen- 
tation of basic preventive programs as well as services 
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for children must rest with government. We must 
have accountability in this important aspect of our 
public life. More and more, too, government agencies 
are possessed of the experience and facts which are an 
important requisite to any sound planning. This by 
no means implies either a lack of respect for or con- 
fidence in the contribution which private agencies 
and individuals can make to planning, nor in the 
value of services of private agencies in over-all pre- 
ventive and treatment programs. 

I would see, therefore, at the federal level a con- 
tinuation of the important part which the federal 
health, education and child welfare agencies have 
played in the development of the findings and recom- 
mendations presented at the Conference, even though 
final approval for programs recommended may be 
shared broadly with representatives of many volun- 
tary groups and organizations. I feel strongly that at 
the state level the primary responsibility should rest 
with an intergovernmental committee made up of the 
heads of the various state departments responsible 
for child welfare services. This group would consti- 
tute an executive committee, and a staff engaged in 
the follow-up effort would be employed by this group. 
As is true at the federal level, so at the state level, the 
group would cooperate with a widely representative 
citizens’ advisory group which would have the oppor- 
tunity of review and recommendation in relation to 
any programs being considered. At the local level 
there might be established similar official and un- 
official groups, or work might be carried on through 
established local planning machinery, such as the 
Council of Social Agencies. As the major responsi- 
bility of the kind of state planning body proposed, 
I would see continuous review of the facts which 
were gathered in the various states as part of this 
Conference. I would see a continuous process of 
stock-taking going on and publication of findings. 


Comments: The comments following were 
invited by the League. 


We find ourselves in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Alt’s evaluation of the task before us if we are to 
achieve in practice the recommendations of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. We find it difficult, however, to follow 
through to Mr. Alt’s conclusion where he recom- 
mends that the primary responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations and findings 
should be lodged with intergovernmental commit- 
tees exclusively, made up of the various public de- 
partments responsible for child welfare services. 

We find it particularly difficult to concur in Mr. 
Alt’s recommendation, for fresh in our memory is the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Alfred Freeman Whitman 


Avrrep FREEMAN WHITMAN died in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, February 26, 1951, after a 
long illness which he faced with philosophical for- 
bearance and with true religious faith. Mr. Whitman 
was Executive Secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Association of Boston, a position to which he had 
added lustre since 1922. 

Alfred Whitman was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where he attended the public schools. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1908 and was one of the 
early students in the School of Social Work in Boston 
when it was under the joint sponsorship of Harvard 
and Simmons. He was associated with the Massa- 
chusetts S.P.C.C. from 1908 to 1919; then became 
Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania S.P.C.C. in 
Philadelphia, holding that position until he was 
called to become head of the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society in 1922, which under his leadership was 
united with the Boston Society for the Care of Girls 
and is now known as the Children’s Aid Association. 
During almost three decades, probably the most 
cataclysmic 30 years in our social work history, 
Alfred Whitman held high the banner of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid of Boston. 

Mr. Whitman was one of the prominent figures in 
the social welfare and civic life of Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. He was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the United Community Services, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee on Children’s Laws of the 
Massachusetts Conference of Social Work, a member 
of the board and one of the organizers of the Massa- 
chusetts Community Organization Service; he was 
a member of the Child Care Council of United Com- 
munity Services and served on several subcommit- 
tees; he was a member of the Monday Lunch Club 
(Social Work Executives), the Boston Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers, and the 
Boston City Club. During World War II he was 
Chairman of the Day Care Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Public Safety. 

Throughout his whole career, Alfred Whitman’s 
influence was felt in national social welfare circles. 
His voice was heard in the central councils of the 
National Conference of Social Work, the American 
Association of Social Workers, the United States 
Committee for the Care of European Children, the 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, and, 
nearest and dearest to his heart, the Child Welfare 
League of America. 

Mr. Whitman, in a sense, should be regarded as 
one of the founders of the League as it evolved from 
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the Bureau for the Exchange of Information. He was 
a member of the later nucleus group in which it was 
conceived, working with C. C. Carstens of Boston, 
Prentice Murphy of Philadelphia, Henry Thurston 
of New York, Cheney Jones of Cleveland, Ada Curry 
of New York, Wilfred Reynolds of Chicago, and 
others. Whitman was “Dean” of the League, in point 
of length and depth of service to it. For a quarter of 
a century he served the League devotedly, twice as 
Treasurer, twice as Vice-President; and over a space 
of years in the 1940’s was the active Secretary of the 
Board of Directors. When the very foundations of the 
League were shaken by the death of C. C. Carstens 
and the necessity loomed for reorganization and the 
selection of a new pilot, it was Alfred Whitman who 
stood at the helm. In 1932 he gave the best part of a 
year to the League’s Rochester Survey; for years he 
headed the League’s Personnel Practices Committee; 
and again, in 1949, we find him a member of the com- 
mittee for the selection of a new executive. 


Alfred Whitman was a devoted and active member 
of the Unitarian Church. The love and respect in 
which he was held by the members of the Church was 
made manifest when they said of him, “He main- 
tained at the center of his being the quiet poise, the 
perspective, the freshness of vision, insight, and 
friendliness of one ‘who saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.’” He was a past Chairman of the Standing 
Committee and Social Relations Committee of the 
Church. He was active in denominational affairs, 
serving as member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association and as one of the 
founding members of the Executive Committee of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. His friends and 
admirers from over New England crowded the 
funeral service for him at the old First Church in 
Cambridge, which was a last triumphant testimony 
to his influence and worth. It was eminently fitting 
that the League was represented there by Howard 
Hopkirk, Whitman’s lifelong friend. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Fannie Marie 
Whitman; two daughters, Mrs. Austin L. Starrett of 
Atlanta and Miss Emily Whitman of Washington, 
D. C.; a son, Robert F. Whitman of Cambridge; and 
three grandchildren; also by his mother; a sister, 
Miss Anne B. Whitman; and a brother, Willard M. 
Whitman. 


Alfred Whitman held highest rank as a churchman, 
a friend, a father and a husband, a responsible citizen, 
a statesman in social work, but in his innermost heart 
he was primarily an artist. On the walls of the homes 
of some of his closest friends hang exquisite pencil 
drawings, mostly of marine subjects—the artist, 
A. F. W. But Alfred Whitman’s finest artistic 
achievement was his own life, especially as it found 
expression in his long career of service to children. 


Ratpyu Barrow 
Executive Director 
Church Home Society, Boston, Mass. 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


Day Care Services Are Desperately Needed 


THosE not in close touch with the employment of 
women sometimes find it hard to believe that there is 
a large percentage of women working. We also are 
often tempted to believe that those who are working 
really don’t have to do so. We’d dike to believe this 
and are rather annoyed, I fear, when facts and figures 
prove it false. 

As a part of the recent White House Conference on 
Children and Youth an excellent chart book was pub- 
lished. One of the charts—No. 12—showed that in 
1949 one out of five mothers with children under 18 
years of age worked outside the home. Of these four 
million women working outside the home, one and a 
half million had children of preschool age (Bureau of 
Census figures). 

Another chart—No. 23—illustrates the sad truth 
that in 1948, when our national income was at an 
all-time high, one out of two children in large cities 
belonged to a family with inadequate income (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau estimate on figures from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and Bureau of Census—for cities 
with population of 50,000 and over). 

Remember that these figures were for 1948 and 
1949, before our stepped-up defense effort, with the 
resulting increase in the number of young men called 
into service and the greatly increased cost of living. 

When we take a few minutes to consider facts such 
as these, it is easier for us to understand why our day 
care facilities, especially in defense areas, are swamped 
with requests. 

In my own community, Milwaukee, it has been 
evident for some time that our day care facilities are 
not meeting the needs of the community. We are 
struggling with the problem of increasing facilities for 
so-called “normal needs” at the same time that our 
defense needs are also causing us worries. 

Our employment experts explain that most of the 
plants in this area haven’t yet finished retooling for 
the switch to defense production and therefore 
haven’t enlisted the large number of women whom 
they will be recruiting before long. Fortunately, this 
gives us a little time, during which we must work 
swiftly. 

On February 25, the Milwaukee Yournal carried a 
story that Milwaukee has the highest cost of living of 
any city in the United States. This story was based 
on an Associated Press release from Washington, 
based on Bureau of Labor Statistics from the De- 
partment of Labor. Perhaps that story was a surprise 
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to some Milwaukee County residents but, believe me, 
it was no surprise to those who have been accepting 
applications for day care services from mothers who 
must go to work because of the increase in the cost 
of living. This is the reason mentioned most often in 
the past few months by those asking for day care 
services. It seemed to us that the Yournal statistics 
simply made it clearer that this is an enormous 
problem which will take a good deal of careful plan- 
ning to solve. 

These facts, added together, have succeeded in 
putting us all very much on the spot. By us all, I 
mean people such as you who are reading this and I 
who am writing it—men and women, lay and profes- 
sional, interested in the children in our communities. 
Of course, your communities differ somewhat from 
ours, but I believe that we all must accept the fact 
that mothers are going to work in increasing numbers. 
Many of us are dismayed at the number of ads in the 
daily papers offering to care for children in private 
homes where little is known of the kind of care re- 
ceived. We shudder, too, at the ads in the telephone 
books in some cities where commercial nurseries are 
well established. It is a sad commentary on our 
civilization that in some of these ads children are 
assured of television programs, but parents are told 
very little, if anything, about the quality and char- 
acter of the attending staff. 

It is at times like this that I, as president of an 
active and well-informed board of directors of a 
private agency, give thanks many times a day that 
we have such a board. There are sharply divergent 
points of view represented because of our varying 
experiences and professions. All of these differences 
help us to understand various points of view in the 
community. One of our men active in industry ex- 
plains to us the impatience of a plant manager when 
he needs a large number of women and the nursery 
school director insists in absorbing only a few young 
children at a time into a group care program, but 
other board members who are professional educators 
can make us understand the damage done by at- 
tempting to hurry this process. We know how im- 
portant it is to keep up high standards, but we also 
sense that if educators and social workers are unwill- 
ing to compromise somewhat, it is possible that we 
will actually be keeping up high standards for only a 
few children, while the well-being of many children 
will be sacrificed. Can we be honest enough to admit 
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a large measure of pride inherent in our statement 
that we w2// not lower standards? Can we be realistic 
enough to see that we may have to do so if a decent 
job is to be done? Can we also be practical and 
examine these so-called standards one by one to 
decide which are essential and which others are per- 
haps only habitual? 


We believe that if young mothers are needed in 
increasing numbers in defense plants, their children 
must be cared for—and well cared for; otherwise we 
must ask, as did Mr. Crookes in a recent editorial in 
Cuitp WetrareE, “For whom is our defense pro- 
gram?” 

Personnel managers tell us that absenteeism is a 
tremendous problem unless the community is pre- 
pared to take good care of the children. These men 
have learned that most mothers, even though they 
must work, will not leave their children unless they 
are satisfied that they will be well cared for. How- 
ever, we realize that it is not always possible for 
mothers to know all the factors that are important or 
to judge their importance. For this reason, we hope 
that the Child Welfare League and the Children’s 
Bureau together will work out adequate but realistic 
standards of care for these expanded facilities. We 
earnestly hope the standards will not be so high that 
we cannot fulfill them, while they are by-passed by 
commercial groups through some of the loopholes of 
which we are all aware. We hope just as earnestly 
that they will not be so low that it will take years to 
regain the position now attained. 


We are struggling, too, with the problem of whose 
job it is to support increased day care facilities for 
working mothers. As I said above, some expansion is 
apparently the result of so-called ‘‘normal” condi- 
tions and should perhaps be supported by local funds 
as in the past. On the other hand, can we expect local 
funds to cover a large increase in facilities caused 
primarily by defense needs? Are these costs a legiti- 
mate charge on industry as an additional item in the 
cost of the defense program? If so, should it be 
passed along to the Federal Government through 
industry, or should federal funds be channelled and 
administered through existing agencies or in some 
other way? 


As I have indicated, our board is aware of many of 
these problems. We, as well as our whole community, 
through the leadership of our Community Welfare 
Council, are struggling with their solution. Suffice it 
to say that we recognize a social need to help these 
children rather than harm them. We hope we can 
accomplish this much. 


Mrs. Tuomas L. ToLan 
President, Child Care Centers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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PATTERNS OF PLANNING: COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


magnificent interplay of forces at the Midcentury 
Conference in December which, after a rich use of the 
democratic process, arrived at a platform that rep- 
resented the best experience of the various profes- 
sional disciplines, lay and professional interests, 
governmental and voluntary agencies operating 
under the umbrella of Presidential sponsorship. It 
is, in fact, with some disappointment that we find 
that the platform recommendations for follow-up 
establish, on the national level, at least, a follow-up 
instrument composed of citizens without the official 
full-fledged membership of our public servants. 

We do not believe that we could have achieved 
such success at the ““Midcentury” if the Conference 
had been held without Presidential sponsorship and 
if it had failed to involve as egua/s representatives of 
governmental and voluntary agencies on every level 
—national, state and local. 


As we consider what seems to us contradictory, the 
full partnership of representatives of public and 
private agencies in the planning and the execution of 
the Conference, and find, on the other hand, now, 
a plan for follow-up that seems to depart significantly 
from governmental sponsorship and the partnership 
of public and private agencies in the implementation 
of the findings, we begin to wonder whether we 
haven’t fallen victim to a certain hesitancy and fear 
of government. Perhaps a re-reading of our Constitu- 
tion would give us the assurance we need to trust our 
public departments and to permit them to enter into 
our deliberations for follow-up, as equals. 


Essentially, we feel that as the follow-up procedure 
tends to move away from full government participa- 
tion and sponsorship, we would be ill served, as we 
would be in adopting Mr. Alt’s recommendation for 
making it primarily a governmental enterprise. At 
the risk of seeming trite, we would repeat that the 
children of America would best be served by the 
fullest partnership of voluntary and governmental 
agencies, citizens’ groups, the variety of professional 
disciplines, and others associated in a full and equal 
partnership and charged with extracting “pay dirt” 
out of the platform of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


We have not dwelt here on much of Mr. Alt’s paper 
in which we find ourselves in complete agreement. 
We would particularly share Mr. Alt’s disappoint- 
ment that we have not been farsighted enough to 
reckon with social changes before they have a dire 
impact upon the lives of children. Too often we find 
ourselves sending out fire-fighting equipment to a 
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four-alarm fire when we are rich enough in experience 
to have anticipated difficulties and prevented them. 

We close these notes with a reaffirmation of our 
conviction that the forces for good, harnessed and 
nourished by the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, will, without doubt, 
make for an advancement of our welfare programs 
for America’s children. 


Rev. Roserrt D. Smirn, S.T.M. 


Executive Secretary 
Dept. of Christian Social Relations, Trenton, N. F. 


Jacos L. TroBe 
Executive Director 
Jewish Child Care Assn. of Essex County, Newark, N. fF. 


a 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Public Health Service Grant-in-Aid 


THE method of selecting qualified candidates for 
social work training has been a matter of increasing 
concern. We are therefore impressed with the wisdom 
of the United States Public Health Service in offering 
a grant-in-aid to support a year of research on a new 
method of selecting qualified candidates for teacher 
training. The Bank Street College of Education in 
New York City recently announced that it has 
been awarded a $10,000 grant for such research. The 
announcement reads: 

“The study will concentrate on the development of a new tech- 
nique devised at Bank Street for selection of teachers, and is based 
on recognition of the importance of psychological factors in teach- 
ing. Purpose of the technique to be studied will be to tap not only 
the prospective teacher’s knowledge of methods and concepts in 
the field of modern education, but also her feelings about children 
and the teaching role. 

“Bank Street believes that the personality of the teacher in 
training is particularly important when the learning process is 
understood to be rooted in the quality and strength of the inter- 
personal relationship between teacher and child. 

“It is expected that the results of the study should provide an 
important contribution to education by clarification of standards 
and criteria of a good teacher, In this connection exploratory work 


on the positive aspects of an effective teacher has been carried on 


at Bank Street.” 
e 


Mary Boretz Award 
N. B. 

Writers submitting papers for consideration of 
the Mary Boretz Award Committee are requested 
to submit them in five copies to facilitate judging. 


e 
New Mimeographed Case Record Available 


A new case record has been added to the League’s 
list of mimeographed records available, No. 603, 
“Casework service to an unmarried mother around 
making a permanent plan for her baby,” $0.35. 
A discount of 15% is given for orders of 10 or more. 
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CONFERENCES 


The new South Pacific Regional Conference will be 
held on April 18, 19, 20, 1951, at the Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena, California. Mrs. Kendal Frost, board mem- 
ber, Child Welfare League of America, is chairman. 


The Southwest Regional Conference will be held on 
April 26, 27, 28, 1951, at Topeka, Kansas. The chair- 
man is Mr. Anthony DeMarinis, Director, Family 
and Children’s Service, St. Louis, Missouri. Miss 
Marie C. Scott, Executive Director, Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Service League, Topeka, Kansas, is co-chair- 
man. 


The New England Regional Conference will be 
held May 28 and 29, 1951, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Headquarters will be the Hotel Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea. Mr. Robert M. Mulford, General 
Director, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Boston, is chairman. 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 21, 22, 23, 1951. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Schroeder. Mr. Fred Delli- 
Quadri, Director, Division of Child Welfare and 
Youth Service, Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, is chairman. 


The National Conference of Social Work will be 
held May 13-18, 1951, in Atlantic City. The League’s 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Traymore. The 
program chairman is Miss Janice Bowen, Executive 
Director, Child and Family Service, Portland,Maine. 
The co-chairman is Miss Marie C. Smith, Director, 
Child Welfare Division, Colorado State Department 
of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 


New Provisionals 


Pasadena Day Nursery 

225 South Oak Knoll Avenue 

Pasadena 5, California 

Miss Katharine G. Seager, Superintendent 


Ridge Farm Preventorium 

40 East Old Mill Road 

Lake Forest, Illinois 

Hans R. Kleinke, Executive Director 


Pittsfield Day Nursery 

141 Francis Avenue 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Miss Carolyn Grellier, Executive Director 


The Girls’ Home 

5501 Enright Avenue 

St. Louis 12, Missouri 

Mr. Francis Murphy, Executive Director 
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HOMEMAKER SERVICE AS A CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICE 


AvrnoucH the use of homemaker service when 
a mother is unable to carry on is an old practice, 
there is much difference of opinion about the condi- 
tions under which it is wise to make this service 
available. Some months ago the National Committee 
on Homemaker Service examined by questionnaire 
some agency practices with regard to the placement 
of a homemaker for an indefinite period of time, 
where a mother was or was not in the home, but was 
unable to care for it. The replies revealed consider- 
able confusion both as to philosophy and practice. 
Differences of opinion were not always related to 
differences of purpose. The League, together with the 
National Committee on Homemaker Service, has 
recently been re-examining this service to define the 
criteria with regard to the use of homemaker service, 
and the casework needed when this service is offered 
specifically to prevent the unnecessary removal of 
children from their own homes. Several committees 
in different parts of the country are working on this 
project simultaneously. That this service is essential 
nobody questions. However, how to insure that it 
actually will preserve for children a home which has 
meaning and value for them is another matter. The 
findings of these various committees will be incor- 
porated into the material which is being prepared by 
the League as part of the definition of child welfare. 
The report which stimulated this study follows: 


Responses to Questionnaire 
aS. 8S: 


In how many families with children are you providing 
homemakers on a long-time basis? Resident? Non-Resi- 
dent? 


A. The eleven agencies replying were giving long- 
time service to 87 families during the month 


of October, 1950: 


Number of Families Resident Non-Resident 
19 3 16 
18 6 12 
14 6 8 
12 — — 

7 + 7 
6 waa tae 
5 2 3 
5 1 + 
1 — 1 
87 22 47 


Three agencies construed the word “‘resident”’ 

and “non-resident” as referring to family’s 

legal residence rather than the type of home- 
maker service given. 

Definition of long-time care. (Is it based on number of 

months a family needs service, or on the permanent 

absence of the mother?) 

A. All agencies replied that their definition of 
long-time care is based on the number of 
months a homemaker is needed and not neces- 
sarily on the absence of the mother from the 
home. One agency includes only families 

needing service beyond one year. Four agen- 
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families needing the service 


included 
longer than three months and the remaining 
six agencies specified six months or longer. 


cies 


What requirements must a family meet to enable them 
to be eligible for the service? How do you evaluate the 
type that is likely to be able to use long-time homemaker 
service? 

Determining eligibility for the service and 
evaluating the type of family that is likely to 
be able to use the service best 1s done on a 
casework basis by all agencies replying to the 
questionnaire. 


1. Family must be motherless or mother not 
able to carry on her usual responsibilities 
because of illness. Not usually given to 
permit a mother to work. 

Given to families in which there are chil- 

dren (usually under 16) in need of super- 

vision. 

. More than one child in the home. 

A legally responsible adult in the home. 

Adequate facilities with which to work. 

Families must have explored and ex- 

hausted all their resources, such as rela- 

tives. 

Family must wish to remain together and 

constructively desire the service. 

8. Family must be willing to cooperate and 
participate as well as accept regulations 
and supervision of the agency. In other 
words they must accept casework service. 

9. There should be sufficient strength in the 
family unit to justify maintaining the 
home and the use of the service. There 
should be normal family relationships and 
values in the home. 
The parent should be a mature, respon- 
sible person who has accepted his parental 
role, and has sufficient strength to main- 
tain his role as head of the family. 
One agency specifies that the homemaker 
is placed for a diagnostic period before the 
decision is made to give long-time care. 
Some agencies feel that although the 
period of need is recognized as of long 
duration, they still feel that no plan 
should be entered into without consider- 
ing at the time of beginning the eventual 
terminating point. 


tN 


SN Un He 


a 


10. 


11. 


£2. 


Are the requirements different for long-time than for 
short-time care? 

Theoretically agencies make no difference in 
the requirements for long-time and for short- 
time care. Agencies agree that rather than 
break up a home for a temporary period, 
homemakers are placed as long as the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages and the 
situation does not present too many negative 
factors. The difference is only of emphasis and 
degree. If families requesting short-time care 
were evaluated to the degree those requesting 
long-time care should be, the need would fre- 
quently be over before service could be 
initiated. 
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Q. Do you designate a certain number of homemakers avail- 
able for long-time care and a certain number for short- 
time? 

A. Only one agency designates a certain number 
on their staff of homemakers as available for 
long-time care. In most agencies homemakers 
themselves may determine the number avail- 
able by their willingness to work and their 
ability to handle certain types of situations. 


Q. Does your agency feel a community is best served by 
meeting the needs of a few families over a long period of 
time, or the needs of a larger number of families for 
shorter periods? 

A. Agencies are divided in their thinking on this 
question since none has been forced to answer 
such a question before. Two or three agencies 
definitely state that having a few families 
served well on a long-time basis is a greater 
service to the community than several more 
served on a short-time basis. Most agencies 
have been able to meet the requests for both 
types of service that have been brought to 
their attention. One agency, if forced to make 
a decision, would forgo long-time care in 
favor of short-time care. Many agencies feel 
there is a community need for homemaker 
service beyond that offered by the casework 
agencies. 


Q. What measuring stick or goals do you use in deciding to 
terminate long-time service? 

A. Almost all agencies gave identical responses 
to this question. They agreed that termination 
of homemaker service should be by joint 
planning between the agency and the family. 
Termination may be brought about when 
there is no further need for service because 
(1) the father remarries; (2) the mother again 
assumes her role; (3) the children reach the 
age when service is no longer needed; (4) the 
family reaches the point when it is financially 
and socially able to carry on the plan without 
the help of the agency. 

The agency may decide to terminate service 
(1) when the family is not making construc- 
tive use of the service because of a lack of co- 
operation and participation; (2) when prob- 
lems arise within the family that make other 
plans advisable; (3) when children seem to be 
deriving no values other than physical care. 
One agency indicated that service could be 
terminated by the agency whenever cheaper 
plans can be made for the family. In citing an 
example of how service came to be terminated 
in a particular family, the length of time dur- 
ing which homemaker service had been given 
was 13 years. 


8. Q. Are you convinced that using homemakers for long 


periods of time is a sound method of child care? Why? 


A. All agencies agreed that homemaker service 
carefully and properly administered and well 
supervised is a sound method of child care 
because (1) it allows children to develop 
within the normal bounds of their own home 
with the continuing values of at least one 
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parent and their brothers and sisters; (2) it 
permits the security of remaining in familiar 
surroundings and prevents all the possible 
emotional damage that sometimes results 
from placement in foster homes or institu- 
tions; (3) it is good for the parent because it 
permits him to continue his normal role 
rather than to become a “Sunday parent” who 
is expected to pay board; (4) it is sometimes 
less costly when there is a group of children. 


READERS’ FORUM 
Purchase of Care 


The following letter regarding purchase of care from private 
agencies was sent to a local public agency in the League’s membership 
in reply to an inquiry from its executive. It was beyond the province 
of this letter to discuss many other points which might be raised, as, 
for example, a definition of just what ts involved in a continuing re- 
sponsibility or continuing obligation on the part of the public agency 
which is purchasing care for a particular child from a private agency 
and the methods which the public agency should or should not utilize 
in ascertaining that the particular plan in operation is continuing to 
meet the particular needs of the child in question. The public agency 
purchasing care for a child naturally has the decision as to a change 
in this plan or its termination, though there is a responsibility on the 
part of the public agency “‘to consider from time to time such plans as 
the private agency has developed for the child and to plan with the 
private agency in the best interests of the child” (see item 19 of League’s 

Statement of Principles and Policies on Public Child Welfare in the 
December, 1950, issue of CH1LD WELFARE). These and other questions 
will be considered during the 1951 meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work in a session on public child care services. 


Reply 

Your letter of inquiry about payments of public 
funds to private agencies has just been received. 
Your reference to Principle 18 causes me to think 
that you must have furnished the members of your 
board with a copy of the tentative draft of the 
League’s Statement of Principles and Policies on 
Public Child Welfare, as mailed to the League mem- 
bership March 10, 1950, and published in the May, 
1950, issue of Cuitp WELFARE. As you know, in re- 
leasing this tentative draft, the League invited com- 
ments. Many were received, some of which were 
published in three issues of Cuitp WELFARE and all 
of which were given very careful consideration by 
the League’s Committee on Public Welfare Policy, 
which had been working for several years on this 
statement. Based on these comments, the Committee 
made some changes in order to make more clear some 
points which had been misunderstood and to incor- 
porate some suggested additional thinking. After the 
League’s Board of Directors voted approval of the 
revised draft of the statement, it was published in 
the December, 1950, issue of CH1tp WELFARE. 

Principle 18 of the earlier draft is numbered 19 in 
the present official draft. The first sentence of that 
principle, to which you make special reference, has 
not been changed in wording and, as your letter in- 
dicates, it contains the essence of the principle we 
are here endeavoring to enunciate. As I stated in the 
July issue of Cuttp Wetrare, “A distinction, of 
course, between per capita subsidy and purchase of 
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care is that under the latter system the public welfare 
department originally accepts responsibility for the 
particular child and considers that a continuing re- 
sponsibility... .” In Principle 19, the League’ S 
statement further stipulates specifically that ““When 
public funds are paid to private organizations, they 
should be given he in payment of care for individ- 
ual children for whom the public welfare agency has 
accepted responsibility.” In respect to the two cases 
you cite, there would seem first to be involved ques- 
tions as to whether your agency is accepting responsi- 
bility for the care of the children concerned, and, in 
order best to meet their needs, wishes to purchase 

care from a given private agency and whether the 
private agency wishes to make its service available 
to these children under a plan of purchase of care by 
the public agency. It is, pane, the province of the 
public agency to say whether it wishes to make a 
purchase of care from public funds, as it is entirely 
the province of the private agency whether it wishes 
to provide that care under a purchase-of-care plan. 


Other statements on this subject in addition to the 
League’s statement, after defining purchase of care 
on the basis of acceptance by the public agency of 
responsibility for the particular child and on the 
basis of the public agency retaining its responsibility 
during the period payments are made to a private 
agency, recommend that the amount of payment 
should be related to the service rendered. The 1940 
White House Conference report includes the follow- 
ing: ““Such payments . . . should cover as nearly as 
possible maintenance costs’ and Arlien Johnson 
states in The Social Service Review for September, 
1948 that in such cases (purchase of care) ‘ ‘payment 
should cover costs for a defined period of time. . . . 
The League’s wording on this point is that “Rates 
paid by the public agency in purchasing care should 
be commensurate with the nature and quality of 
service rendered.” It is, in my opinion, still “purchase 
of care” for a child and not “subsidy” of an agency 
as long as the care of a particular child has been ac- 
cepted by a public agency as its responsibility, even 
though a private agency may be willing to make its 
service available for less than cost. In general, how- 
ever, we feel that the public agency should be in a 
position to pay what ts necessary to provide the par- 
ticular type of care needed by the particular child for 
whose care the public agency accepts responsibility. 
I would hope that a public agency such as yours 
would not be bound by an absolute ruling to which 
there could be no exceptions that you can pay only 
$1.10 per day for boarding care. Some public agencies 
have a policy of requiring approval by their board, 
where there is a board, on a case-by-case basis where 
payment is unusually large, as for example $100 or 
$125 per month for a child needing very specialized, 
residential, psychiatric treatment. 


In the two cases you cite, at least three questions 
are involved: (1) Has there been a request for your 
public agency to provide care for these children? 
(2) Did your agency decide to accept these children 
for care? And, if so, (3) did your agency decide that 
the particular needs of these children could best be 
met by the private agencies you mention in your 
letter? If the answers to these questions are affirma- 
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tive, you should be able to utilize public funds in 
paying full or part cost of care to the private agency 
furnishing the care during the period for which your 
public agency continues its responsibility for the care 
of these children. 

The League’s statement provides in its second 
general concept that “Government, because it is the 
instrumentality representative of all the people, has 
an underlying responsibility for making public social 
services available...” and that these services 
“should be provided without discrimination in re- 
spect to race, color, creed or residence.” This leaves 
the parent entirely free to utilize any services avail- 
able (without use of public funds) from a private 
agency which he wishes to use, except, of course, in 
case where a court of competent jurisdiction takes 
official action. 

If I have not answered adequately the questions 

raised in your letter or if you have additional ques- 
tions, I shall be very glad to hear from you further. 
Marcaret REEVES 


BOOK NOTES 


CounsELtnG ApDo.escents, by Dr. Shirley A. Hamrin and Blanche 
B. Paulson. Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 1950. 
380 pp. $3.50. 

The first book issued in the Professional Guidance 
Series, Counseling Adolescents, by Dr. Hamrin and 
Miss Paulson, augurs well for the series. This refresh- 
ing, wholesome book should have wide appeal to 
those interested in youth because of its sound ap- 
proach, its informal style, and its excellent documen- 

tation by case studies. 

Although the book’s major emphasis is unmistak- 
ably related to school problems and their solutions, 
Chapters 1, 2, 8, and 9 can be read with considerable 
profit by parents, club leaders, and directors of com- 
munity agencies. These chapters give a down-to- 

earth account of aspects of the continual adaptation 
of the human being, the struggle of youth to achieve 
maturity, and the basic problems young people meet 
in emotional and vocational adjustments. Each 
chapter is fully documented with situations, inter- 
views and case reports from real situations. The 
reader feels the genuine approach to real people with 
problems. 

The strength of the book lies in its frank discussion 
of philosophy and methods of counseling. Specialized 
guidance is a relative newcomer to the professional 
field. A reconciliation of guideposts and methods is 
sorely needed so that the concept of counseling may 
be a complete process. Both Dr. Hamrin and Miss 
Paulson have chosen the eclectic approach, which 
draws upon all the beliefs and methods best serving 
the particular counseling situation. 

If the book has a weakness, it is the aura of success 
which surrounds each report of a counseling situa- 
tion. A new counselor, beset with problems, should 
realize that there are many failures and backslidings. 
In retrospect, it is often difficult to recall the tribula- 
tions that led to final adjustment. 

In the final analysis, Dr. Hamrin and Miss Paulson 
are correct in their assumption that the competent 
human counselor is the keystone to successful work 
with adolescents; yet the basis for competence and 
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warmth is fully recognized by the authors’ full dis- 
cussion of needed areas of knowledge: knowledge of 
human behavior, of resources and methods of coun- 
seling, and understanding of education, as well as the 
vast accumulation of counseling experiences of earlier 
guidance workers. 

This is a delightful book which leaves its readers 
with a thorough concept of the counseling process. 


FLorence N, BEAMAN 
Dean of Students, New York University School of Education 
New York City 


Pusitic Retations Procrams, by Sallie E. Bright. National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, N. Y. 1950. 
44 pp. $1.00. 


In her pamphlet “Public Relations Programs” 
Sallie E. Bright presents the thesis that a public rela- 
tions program is the cement which holds together the 
bricks of an agency-public partnership, and tells how 
to mix the cement to the proper consistency. 

The program may be volunteer or professional, 
tailored to the agency’s budget; it may be for an 
individual agency or in cooperation with other agen- 
cies; and it may utilize such obvious media as press, 
radio and films, or, through its staff and board mem- 
bers, it may depend more upon the let-me-tell-you 
individual approach. 

But, counsels Mrs. Bright, the program must be 
carefully planned, must not be undertaken without a 
thorough survey of all community and interagency 
factors affecting its functioning, and must focus upon 
a definite objective. Furthermore, it must adopt the 
long-range view of the agency’s usefulness to the 
community even though the program has to be car- 
ried forward by short-range expedients. 

Again and again Mrs. Bright stresses the necessity 
for planning a public relations program. Attention to 
your agency is a precious commodity which must not 
be wasted. Such attention costs much in time, money 
and effort and must be made to pay dividends of 
public understanding and support. 

Don’t confuse public relations with publicity, the 
pamphlet warns. Build the agency’s partnership with 
the public through a program which “considers the 
total relationship of an organization with the people 
of the community.” 

In an all-inclusive paragraph, Mrs. Bright gives 
her conception of a successful public relations pro- 
gram: 

“A full program of public relations includes publicity, but it also 


includes consideration of every contact an organization has with 
its various publics, through its staff, its board, its constituency. It 
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includes careful examination of the service itself, and whether it is 
meeting the real need of the community. It includes careful 
analysis of public opinion. It takes into account the ways in which 
the people of the community can and do participate in the service.” 


The agency which wants interpretation of its work 
through a simple program, as well as the agency 
which needs and is prepared to pay for a complex 
campaign, can regard Mrs. Bright’s pamphlet as a 
primer which spells out the best technical means of 
achieving success. 


In effect, Mrs. Bright tells the small agency in a 
small community to be of good cheer; that all agen- 
cies can institute and carry on a public relations pro- 
gram with the personnel and funds at hand. The 
large established agency with a public relations 
budget at its disposal, and the struggling agency with 
only its staff, its board and a lot of determination, 
can be equally effective in attacking the twins of 
public indifference and ignorance. Mrs. Bright has 
done too capable a piece of work to let any agency, no 
matter what its resources, feel a sense of inferiority in 
its partnership with the public. 

The material in the pamphlet is thoughtful, prac- 
tical, all-inclusive and streamlined, offering a working 
plan for volunteer and professional; truly a blueprint 
for a solid foundation of community trust for an 
agency. 

Marcaret W. RacsDALe 


Board Member, Children’s Bureau, Knoxville, Tennessee 


How To Raise Funps sy Matt, by Margaret M. Fellows and 
Stella A. Koenig. McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 1950. 
338 pp. $4.00. 


Two successful directors of fund raising—Mrs. 
Fellows, of the Children’s Aid Society of New York, 
and Mrs. Koenig, of the Henry Street Settlement— 
have pooled their rich experience and expert knowl- 
edge to produce this volume. The result is a happy 
blend of proved techniques and the high art of inter- 
pretation as applied to raising money by mail. Spe- 
cifics of the job, as tested by time and experience, are 
well organized and clearly stated. Methods and mate- 
rial are presented which have clicked profitably for 
many social agencies. The book is rich in examples, 
illustrations and down-to-earth suggestions as to 
what to do and how to do it. To quote a few, there 
are sections on How to Write a Good Letter; How 
to Reproduce Your Letter; How to Build and Main- 
tain Your Lists; Testing Results; Using the Mails to 
the Best Advantage; Choosing a “Market” to Fit 
Your “Products.” Practical details are not lacking, 
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down to the best day of the week for mailing and a 
list of “quick tricks to save a penny.” 

Most of these things have been written about 
before and are not new to the experienced direct mail 
solicitor, although of great value to others. However, 
the book has other merits which add up to distinction. 
There is the authors’ selection of illustrative material 
including reproductions of thirty ‘‘Successful Let- 
ters,” special letters for various purposes, enlivening 
drawings and exhibits. Theirs is a style which is 
chatty, friendly, imaginative, interesting. The au- 
thors follow their own prescription: “. . . be natural. 
Write as you talk.” They treat their readers with 
understanding. They are specific without becoming 
dogmatic: “It ain’t necessarily so” is one paragraph 
heading. 

But the bite of the book comes from the authors’ 
belief that all devices and processes are but a means 
to interpret a service and that friendliness is the sine 
qua non of good letters, as of all good public rela- 
tions. ‘“‘So try to cultivate the same qualities in your 
letters that you are aware are present in the person- 
ality of the warm, friendly people you know. Once 
these become a part of you, they will automatically 
become part of your letters.” The importance of the 
fellow who writes the letter is further emphasized in 
the concluding chapter, “Do You Have What it 
Takes?” Back of every good letter there must be a 
free and friendly personality. “Be helpful, be inter- 
esting, be specific, be friendly.”” Of course, there is 
such a thing as seeming ‘oo friendly to a total 
stranger and a little of the counsel and a few of the 
letters quoted in the book do not allow for this. 
Letters can be so chummy as to seem insincere. But 
most writers err in the opposite direction. 


How to Raise Funds by Mail should be especially 
useful to children’s agencies, not merely because 
many of them have fund-raising responsibilities, but 
because their work is tops in “‘heart appeal.” They 
deal with the warmest, friendliest, most interesting 
subject there is. By and large agencies do not capi- 
talize sufficiently on this fact. The book will quicken 
the imaginations of executives and financial secre- 
taries and show them how their letters can interpret 
more truly and serve children better. 


It has training values, too, for casework staffs. 
Certain chapters should be studied by them, espe- 
cially Chapters 1 and 11 to 16, covering the “Show” 
of good letters, special letters and good will and 
friendliness in letters. Such study should serve to 
warm up many of the formal, cold, muscle-bound 
letters which abound in caseworkers’ correspondence. 


“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” This 
book can help its readers infuse life-giving spirit as 
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well as intelligence into their letters. It should be 
warmly welcomed by executives and_ professional 
staffs of children’s agencies. 
Joun F. Hay 
State Director, Washington Children’s Home Society 
Seattle, Washington 


Law OF JuveNILE Detinqvency, by Frederick B. Sussman, 
Oceana Publications, Legal Science Series No. 22. N. Y. 1950. 
96 pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 

This slender volume undertakes the ambitious task 
of surveying the laws of the forty-eight states dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. As such it serves a dis- 
tinctly useful purpose (as do a number of others 
among the publications in the Legal Science Series) in 
bringing together in conveniently usable form and in 
nontechnical language the main statutory content in 
an important area of law. Mr. Sussman’s book dis- 
plays merit beyond its length and the promise of its 
title. Based upon the careful research of a member of 
the New York and Federal Bars, the material reveals 
as well the broader orientation of its author in rela- 
tion to policy, procedures, and other matters relevant 
to the administration of the juvenile court statutes. 
For this reason the volume is of special significance to 
lay readers, such as court- and caseworkers interested 
in the field of child welfare, and others who seek an 
intelligent and brief but quite comprehensive treat- 
ment of the juvenile court in the United States. 


The appendix of the Law of Fuvenile Delinquency 
provides a state-by-state summary of the legal pro- 
visions for the children’s courts and their jurisdiction 
throughout the country, and the “Standard Juvenile 
Court Act” as formulated by the National Probation 
and Parole Association in 1949. Of greater interest, 
perhaps, is the text material which, within the brief 
space of some sixty pages, provides a condensed but 
surprisingly satisfactory treatment in chapters on 
The Juvenile Court, Who is a Juvenile Delinquent, 
The Court and Its Jurisdiction, The Nature of the 
Proceeding, Detention of Children, Disposition of 
Children’s Cases, The Staff of the Court, and State 
Assistance to and Participation in Juvenile Court 
Work. Several good charts and statistical data are 
provided and the utility of the volume is increased by 
its selected footnote references and index. 


It is impossible for a work of this size to offer a 
thorough analysis of all the important problems 
related to delinquency. It does not pretend to do so. 
The mysteries of causation and treatment of malad- 
justed children are not explored. Nor, in the space 
employed, can the book penetrate deeply into the 
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numerous policy issues that are involved in the 
juvenile court movement. The important questions 
are raised, however, and both fairly and clearly 
presented, so that the reader may discover the issues 
as well as some of the basic facts bearing upon them. 


publisher. 


Many a longer volume in this field has either avoided 


the problems or offered a distorted and parochial 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 
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additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. Closing date is the eighth of the 
month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for agency 
with supervised foster home program and 
small residential institution for children. 
High standards, limited caseloads, psychi- 
atric consultation. Four workers. Student 
training program. M.S.W.; 6 years’ case- 
work experience including one year super- 
visory experience in foster home place- 
ment required. Salary commensurate with 
experience from $4320, Children’s Foster 
Care Services, 4368 Lincoln Ave., Oakland 
2, Calif. 


SUPERVISOR AND CASEWORKER 
Children’s Home Society of Florida. Su- 
pervisor, in Miami office, graduate of 
accredited school, experienced in adop- 
tion. Salary range $4000-$5000, according 
to experience. Caseworker, Jacksonville 
ofice. Salary range $2950-$3950, Write to 
Helen D. Cole, 1649 Osceola St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


ASSISTANT GROUP WORKER | for 
small institution with integrated treat- 
ment program for disturbed children. 
Write Hlinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society, 1122 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10. 


CASEWORKER in East St. Louis area. 
Adoption and temporary foster home 
services. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Write Llinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, 1122 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, 


CASEWORKER — Private multiple-fune- 
tion child-placing agency. Reasonable 
caseloads and good personnel practices. 
Graduate social work training required. 
Salary range $2800-$3900, depending on 
training and experience. Member CWLA, 
Write Newell W. Ackerson, Children’s 
Service League, 730 FE. Vine St., Spring- 


field, IL, can aed 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR combined 


family and children’s agency. Good salary 
and working conditions. Excellent person- 
nel policies. Early opening. Write Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 S.E. Second 
St., Evansville, Ind. 


\DOPTION WORKER — graduate train- 
ing and experience--for private, state- 
wide child-placing agency. lowa Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, 206 Savs. & Loan 
Bldg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


CHILD WELFARE © dpril, 7935/ 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK for agency 
offering child welfare services. Profes- 
sional staff of 14 workers. Good personnel 
and professional standards. Salary in line 
with qualifications. Write giving full de- 
tails of background to George Westby, 
Executive Director, lutheran Welfare 
Society of lowa, 423 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 9, lowa. 


DIRECTOR OF HOME LIFE in Episco- 
pal Church institutions for boy offenders. 
Professional status in social work or 
psychology and experience in the field of 
institutional child care required. Salary 
commensurate with experience, from 
$4200. St. Francis Boys’ Homes, Salina, 
Kans. 


SUPERVISOR AND CHILD WEL- 
FARE WORKERS with full graduate 
training and experience for expanding 
program with public child-serving agency. 
Member CWLA,. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Write Executive Secre- 
tary, Summit County Child Welfare 
Board, 264 S. Arlington St., Akron 6, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER AND SUPERVISOR 
Skills in child welfare an advantage. 
Multiple service agency. Provisional mem- 
ber of CWLA and member of FSAA. 
Psychiatric consultation, student pro- 
gram, excellent help in developing super- 
visory skills available. Salary in accord 
with training and experience. An oppor- 
tunity to participate in the continuing 
development of agency program. Write 
Family and Children’s Bureau, 337 S, 
High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER for child placement 
agency. Trained. Experience with foster 
care, unwed parents and adoptions pre- 
ferred. CWLA member. Consulting psy- 
chiatrist. Close supervision and limited 
load. Student unit. Salary range $2700 
$3900. Children’s Bureau, 225 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Dayton, Ohio. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER multiple-fune- 
tion agency. Trained. Experienced in 
adoption and foster home placement. 
Female. Good conditions. Entrance salary 
$3400. Jewish Family and Children’s 
Service, lOO N. Main St., Providence, R.I. 


view of them. For the general reader and particularly 
for those whose work or interest is associated with the 
juvenile court, this book provides a stimulating intro- 
duction to the field. It brings credit to its author and 


Pau. W. Tappan 


Professor of Sociology, New York University, New York City 


CASEWORKER for private, state-wide 
agency in field of child care and place- 
ment. Prefer person with advisory ability 
and some experience. Agency known as 
friendly and highly regarded. Social Se- 
curity and John Hancock plans. Nebraska 
Children’s Home Society, 3549 Fontenelle 
Blvd., Omaha 4, Neb. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER for open- 
ing as Senior Caseworker in County 
Branch. Must have two years’ graduate 
study in School of Social Work and have 
some paid experience in an accredited 
child-caring agency; or one year paid 
employment in social casework agency 
and one year professional training. Salary 
2500-$3000. Must own and drive a car. 
Reply to Maryland Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, 2133 Maryland Ave., Baltimore 18, 


Md. 


CASEWORKERS, particularly those ex- 
perienced in adoption service and family 
casework, will find real opportunity in 
recently reorganized multiple-service pro- 
gram, psychiatric consultation. Reason- 
able caseloads and good personnel prac- 
tices. Salary in accord with experience. 
Family and Childrens Service, 410 Lib- 
erty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR wanted in 
children’s agency with adoption and child 
placement services. This is a challenge to 
a trained caseworker interested in reor- 
ganizing and developing new services on 
state-wide basis. Expanding program. 
Starting salary $3000, Address Children’s 
Home Society of W. Va., P.O. Box 2942, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


CASEWORK openings are expected this 
spring and summer for professionally 
trained caseworkers in private, nonsec- 
tarian Children’s Agency providing adop- 
tion, boarding home and group living 
services. Excellent supervision, reasonable 
caseloads, good personnel practices with 
salary range to $4000 commensurate with 
qualifications. Real opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Student training center. Beau- 
tiful city with unusual cultural advantages. 
For full information regarding agency and 
community write Children’s Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 
5, Conn. 
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SOME POSITIVE ASPECTS 
OF TEACHING 


There are many kinds of good teachers and many kinds of good teaching. 








This statement is taken from a more comprehensive set of criteria now being developed by the research section 
of the Bank Street College of Education in New York City. [tis presented because these statements could be 
used to describe anvone who works directly with children. 





She utilizes a non-punitive way of dealing with out-of-bounds behavior. She can exert authority without 
requiring submission. 





i. She gives support to the child in the face of conflicts. failures. and obstacles. She can help the child to 


adjust to necessary restraints and yet preserve his strong inner core of free feeling. 








3. She can create a classroom atmosphere in which children can grow from within according to their own 
needs and capacities at each stage of growth. 





L. She sees each child as a unique individual through broad knowledge of child development. She has the 





ability to use materials and plan experiences which offer rich opportunities for learning. 





JO. She helps the child get satisfaction through achievement and competence in his work rather than through 





competitive activity. 





©. She has a stable personality combining warmth, spontaneity and sensitivity to others. She can accept 





negative behavior because her own self-status is not primarily dependent upon maintaining an authority 





role. 







She is free from excessive concern about competitive. ambitious drives. She does not use the experience 
of teaching to fulfill basic needs neurotically in a way that would lead to rivalry with parents, over- 
possessiveness of children, smothering with affection, ete. 





&. She can experiment and accept challenge without fear of failure: can use criticism undefensively and 





constructively. 





Q. She has beliefs. ideals and a quality of devotion to a way of life that is transmitted to children in the 





atmosphere which she creates. 
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